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II].—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Polue. 


»¢ of the 17th August says that on the 12th August last a man 

ns basin’ aienaed to a call of eens in the road- 

Two cases of police oppression gidg in Bhang Ghutna in Chittagong town, four 

——— stout men tied his gg ge took him > the —— 
ice beat, beating him all the way. lhe man was also soun 

eae oh te beat. T 77, men who took him to the beat were four st 

tables attached thereto. Had the four constables any right to arrest the man, 

when they had not their uniforms on? Why, agai, did they tie a man’s hands 


SANSODHINI, 
Aug. 17th, 1898. 


and beat him for having done nothing more serious than what he did? The . 


pandit of the local girls’ school, a teacher of Munshi Kajim Ali Saheb’s school, 
and many schoolboys were witnesses of this occurrence. It is hoped that an 
enquiry will be made. 

I¢ also came to the writer’s knowledge that on the day previous to that on 
which the above incident occurred, another man had been arrested for a similar 
offence near Laldighi, and that, instead of being taken to the town thana he had 
been taken to the more distant Chak Bazar beat. Why. This was seen by 
Babu Harish Chandra Biswas, of Biswas & Co. and by the elder brother of 
the Manager of the Sadharan Press. 

2. A correspondent complains in the Bankura Darpan of the 16th August 
that’one Mahes Majhi of Hijoldiha, thana Kotul- 

ur, district Bankura, waited three days in vain 
or the arrival of the police to hold an investi- 
gation into the death by drowning of his daughter aged three years. 

3. Babu Trailakya Nath Sen, late Deputy Magistrate, writing in the 
Hitavadi of the 9th August, from 64 Balaram Dey’s 
: Street, Calcutta, complains of gunda oppression, 
On the night of the 28th July the correspondent’s son-in-law died. The corpse 
was being carried to the Nimtala burning-ghat, when in Nimtala Street three 
ba imashes began to annoy the party and demanded something for a drink. 
On their refusing to pay them anything, they began to foully abuse the party 
and attacked the Bod 2 who had a money-bag with him. Thereupon the 
cot containing the corpse was placed on the road and the party gave the 
badmashes chase, but in vain. There was not a single constable on the road, 
and when a jamadar was at last found, he assured the party that he was 
poe to arrest the offenders if pointed out. When the party reached the 

ort Trust Railway, one of the badmashes again appeared and began to throw 
brickbats at them. On reaching the ghdt the injured gentleman was sent in a 
carriage to the ery of Dr. U. Bannerji, where his wounds were attended 
to. According to the police, these oppressions are committed by two or three 
members of the Datta family. 

4. The Dainik-oSamdchdr Chandrika of the 2st August has the follow- 
ing :— 


A complaint against the Ban- 
kura police. 


Gunda oppression in Calcutta. 


The cause of the present recru- 


dessaneh ak salen. Thefts and dacoities appear to be increasing. 


In the very district of the 24-Parganas and 
near the Lieutenant-Governor’s own residence, Belvedere sixteen dacoities 
were committed in the course of as many months and, as it appears, by the same 
gang. A dacoity was also committed within the Viceroy’s own house at Bar- 
rackpore. It is said that the recrudescence of crime is due to the mills, where 
a large gunda population assemble as mill-hands, This may be to a certain 
extent true. But it is not the sole cause of the present increase of crime. For, 
there is no increase of crime in England, where also mills are springing up 
everywhere. The fact is, the police cannot altogether escape blame in this 
connection. It is perfectly reasonable to suppose that the present recrudes- 
cence of crime is due to the carelessness and inefficiency of the police. 
But it would be, at the same time, unjust to blame the police and hold its 
head 2 the District Magistrate, blameless. The blame falls ultimately on the 
District Magistrate. District Magistrates have of late years been charged 
with so many and such multifarious duties that they have little time left 
to attend to their proper functions. They have even to go out of their 
Own province and meddle in matters with which they should have, properly 


BANKURA ARPAN, 
Aug, 16th, 1898, 


HitTavaDIi, 
Aug. 19th, 1898, 


DAINIK-0-SaMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


Aug, 2ist, 1898. 
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speaking, no concern. Up to the time of Sir George Campbell, for instance 
the Director of Public Instruction was the official who had sole charge 
of public instruction, But that Lieutenant-Governor robbed the Directoy 
of his independence and gave the District Magistrate and the Divisional 
Commissioner a higher hand in matters educational. The District Magis- 
trates have now also to guide the District and Local Boards—a work which 
might well have been entrusted to the Public Works Department with its 
Chief Engineer, Executive Engineers, Sub-Engineers and Supervisors. The 
idea of also placing that imperial department, the Post Office, under District 
Magistrates originated with and was carried out by, Sir George. The District 
Magistrates have thus been gradually made the masters of their districts in every 
department of the administration. With his work and responsibility so largely 
increased, the Magistrate has now to epend most part of his time in writing 
reports and correspondence, and a frail human being with limited physical 
capabilities as he is, he has no alternative but to neglect his chief duty of looking 
after the public peace. The duty of keeping a sharp eye over political associa- 
tions and the duty of hunting out sedition in newspapers, which have devolved 
upon Magistrates and the police under the new sedition law have also been a 
serious addition to the work of the Magistracy and the police. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


5. Referring to the capital sentence passed on Yakubjan by the Sessions 


gr epee Judge of Barisal, for the murder of her husband, 
ee sehr aoconauees Maijuddi of Kalyankati in the Barisal district, the 
Barisal Hitaishi of the 7th August writes as follows :— 

We are, on principle, opposed to the infliction of capital punishment; 
indeed, we regard it as a blot on modern civilisation. And death sentence on a 
woman, in particular, cuts the Hindu to the quick. Mrs. Maybrick was con- 
victed of the murder of her husband, but was not sentenced to death.. Hang- 
ing of women is something surprising in a country ruled by a woman. 

6, The Sansodhini of the 17th August says that some time ago the District 

The Munsif of Raojan in the Judge of Chittagong came to Raojan to enquire 
Chittagong district. whether there was any truth in the anonymous 
letter which was sent to him against the Munsif of that place. The writer is 
sorry to hear that the Munsif has not yet been able to mend his ways so as to 
earn the respect of the public. The judicial officers, who are all men of educa- 
tion, constitute the hope of the country and are its very bone and marrow. One 
must therefore be sorry to hear anything said against them. The best and most 
intelligent men of the country, as a rule, enter the judicial service, and any stain 
which is cast upon their names serves to disgrace the whole country. The 
Munsif of Raojan must be conscious of his own faults and shortcomings, and it 
behoves him to correct them and thus win the blessings of the people. 

7. The same paper has the following :— 


A Deputy Magistrate of Chitta- We have received a letter against Sasi Babu, 
gong. Deputy Magistrate of Chittagong. But, as he 1s 
new to the district and this is the first letter we have received sgainst him, we 
do not publish it. We hope, however, that Sasi Babu will, in future, manage 
to place himself on good terms with the mukhtars. 
8. The Samay of the 19th August has the following in connection with 
Mr. Adie, Assistant Magistrate the case of Sasibhusan Chaudhuri and others, which 
of Murshidabad. was transferred, by order of the Calcutta High 


Court, from the file of Mr. Adie, Assistant Magistrate, to that of the District 
Magistrate of Murshidabad, who has acquitted the accused :— 


The District Magistrate acquitted the accused without even calling upon 
them to enter on their defence. How was it, then, that during the trial of this 
case by the Assistant Magistrate he asked the pleader for the prosecution to say 
what the the punishment of the accused should be? It was owing to his i!legal 
and zuburdust action that the accused have suffered in honour and purse. Gov- 
ernment should protect the peacefully-disposed and innocent people of the 
country from the zulm and euburdusti of young, undisciplined and inexperienced 


Civilians of unripe judgment like Mr. Adie. Such men should not be entrusted 
with any responsible judicial work. 7 
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9. The Pratikar of the 19th August thinks well of the new rules under PRatixar, 


> to the Which Honorary Magistrates will have to be Avg. 19th, 1898. 
ame ae ore Magis- appointed for three years only, instead of being 


trates. allowed, as at present, to hold their appointments for 
life, and will be required to be well spoken of by the Commissioners of Divisions 


if they are to be appointed for a second term. 


10. Government, says the Dacca Prakash of the 21st August, should Dacca Praxass, 


The Subdivisional Officer of enquire why Maulvi Fazlul Karim, the Subdivisional 48: 71 1°°- 
Munshiganj in the Dacca district. Officer of Munshigan) in the Dacca district, is so 


very unpopular in his subdivision. During the recent visit of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to Dacca the mukhtars of oo he a long petition against 
the Maulvi for submission to His Honour. They were only dissuaded from 
doing so by Mr. Garth, who assured them that Maulvi Fazlul Karim would 
leave Munshiganj.in a month. That period is about to be over; but, as there 
is no sign of the Maulvi’s Jeaving the place, the people again feel agitated. 


(d)—Education. 


‘11. The Tippersa Zilla School-house, saysthe Tripura Hitaishi for the second 


ortn1 OL Aravan, 18 small and ill-ventila an fortnight 
The Tippera Zilla School-house. 8 , e Second fortnig 


| stands in need of repairs, Owing to the success of Sravan, 1305 B.S. 
of the school in recent University examinations, the number of boys has so 


increased that there is not sufficient accommodation for them in the building. 


The roof of the building leaks and some of the rooms are dark even at day- 
time. 


12, Babu Annada Prasad Mitra, Head-Master of the Pran Nath Hich 


2 _. s ‘ ED GAZETTE, 
; ; School, Satkhira in the Khulna district, writes in the iin. oh, 10. 
a" education, past and Fidycation Gazette of the 19th August as follows :— 


There can be no question that the teachers in 
the modern pathsalas are men of better education than the old gurus. But it is 
doubtful whether these teachers are really doing any good to the country. In 
former times, the boys who read with & good guru became adepts in zamindari 
and mahajani business and could easily procure service under zamindars, In 
those days handwriting, letter-writing, casting up of accounts according to the 
Subhankari method, drawing up of chittas oe khatians, a little knowledge of 
surveying and the striking of the balances of accounts on the native method— 
subjects, the knowledge of which is required in everyday life—constituted the 
curriculum of elementary or primary education. As a consequence of this 
system of instruction, there was not a boy in those days who after completing 
his pathsala education was not well up in everything concerning his everyday 
life. Such was the boy who got his education in an old pathsala. Bat a 
boy brought up in a modern pathsala can neither write a good hand, nor cast 
up accounts, nor write a Bengali letter. His brain is full of matters which will 
be of no use toa man in the middle station of life inthis country. It may be of 
some use to him to learn very elementary hygiene. But what will he do with 
his knowledge of the names of the volcanoes jn South America and the crops 
which are grown in France and of the character of the climate of Iceland? It 
is good to widen the mind by a liberal education. But that object can be best 
attained in pathsalas by teaching boys a little of drawing and occasionally 


giving them oral instruction in geography, zoology, &c., from a wall-map of the 
world and from picture-books. 


Primary education as now given can be of use to its recipients only if they 
prosecute their studies further and enter the University, but it is not fit educa- 
tion for the children of the poor labouring classes, whose education soon stops. 
The only thing that this education fits them for is panditship in pathsalas, the 
only sort of occupation for which every grade of education now imparted in 
this country 1s preparing native boys. Occupations demanding more labour 
and exertion are distasteful to them, and good employments in other departments 
are not easily procurable. The decay of native industries has, as a matter of 
fact, left the people no alternative except accepting service or working asa 
labourer. In large towns employment can be procured in the mills, but they are 
not so plentiful as to provide any very large number of men. 
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Considering that the country is full of young men holding Universi 
degrees, diplomas, &c., who find no occupation, it will be unwise td continue to 
attach so much importance to examinations in the elementary schools, and by that 
means to fill the houses of the poor with youn idlers holding ¢é pass” certifi cates 
and having their heads full of ‘impracticable ideas. In the primary schools 
there should be less of examinations and more of practical training. The 
old system of pat hsala instruction should be revived with some reforms. A 


general and a special course should be prescribed; the special course, which 


will include the subjects that are-now taught in pathsalas, being taken up by 
those who wish to prosecute. their studies further, and the general course, 
consisting of instruction in handwriting, accounts, land measurement and 
reading of handwriting, being taken up by those who do not intend to proceed 
further. ee 

13. The Bangavasi of the 20th Au writes as follows :— 


; “We shall be glad to see Mr. Pedler th ) 

books for Middle-English ‘he Rea ; i 0 

ol aa Sedation. Officiating Director of Public Instruction, exercise 
ship examinations. - sound judgment in the selection of text-books for the 


Middle-English and Middle-Vernacular Scholarship examinations. Mr. Pedler 
should consult such of his assistants as know Bengali. There is no dearth of 
books on literature in Bengali, and most of such books have found a place in the 
list of approved text-books. Many of these text-books are of equal merit, and 
the Director will therefore have a wide scope for selection. This being the case, 
it will not be advisable to again select the text-books already. in use. Not only 


the style, but also the subject-matter differs in different text-books. A change 
of text-books therefore is likely to widen the scope of the student’s knowledge, 


The selection of the same text-books year after year is necessary only where 
there is a dearth of good text-books. We are also of opinion that there should 
be uniformity of text-books for the Middle-English and Middle-Vernacular 
Scholarship examinations throughout Bengal. 


_(e}—Local Self-Government and Municipal Adminisiration. 


14, The Barisal Hitaishi of the 7th August does not approve of the 
Fishing in the Barisal reservea CONduct of the municipal authorities of Barisal in 
tank on the occasion of the Lieu. permitting fishing in the reserved tank in honour 
tenant-Governor's visit. of the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to that 
town, while they did not allow the District Judge, Mr. Pittar, to fish init. It 
is right to give a cordial welcome to a Provincial ruler and feast him at public 
expense; but laws and regulations should not certainly be violated in order to 
do this. | 
15. The Sansodhini of the 17th August cannot understand why so many 


an _ a8 four tea-planters have been appoiuted to the 

The constitution of the Chitta- Chittagong District Board, which contains eight 
gong District Board. ° ° 

official and only eleven non-official members, all 


appointed by the Government. All that the tea-planters do on the Board is 


to support the official members and to divert the money which ought to have 
been expended on village roads, to the repair of the roads, &¢., which pass by 
their own tea-gardens. It is also said that, not content with the present com- 
osition of the Board, the authorities are endeavouring to replace the three 
has Tahsildars, who are among the official members of the Board, by three 
Europeans. ‘The writer does not know why this is being done. The present 
members of the Board having been appointed in 1896, their term of office 
has not yet expired; nor, so far as the writer is aware, have the three members 
in question resigned their memberships. Are they going to be forcibly re- 
moved? Are there sufficient grounds for removing them in this way? If the 
are going to be removed on thé ground that their duties in connection wit 
the Board interfere with their duties as servants of Government, why should 


not eligible residents of the district be chosen to fill up the vacancies which 
will be caused by their removal? A member may be taken from the Raojan 
thana, which has hitherto remained unrepresented on the Board. Babu Kamala 
Kanta Sen is a leading pleader.and zamindar, is the President of the Chittagon 

Association, and is a man of an independent spirit. He is fit to be appointe 

as a member of the Board, but he is never so appointed. The Buddhists 
form a large community in the district, but they have no representatives on 
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‘ » Lakshmi Chandra Barua is a Government pehsioner 
On ee aus = is a fit mart to represent his communit on the District 
Board. He was once its member, but he was not re-appointed last time. Mr. 
Skrine, the Divisional Commissioner, whose time thé present Board was 
formed, wrote regarding Kim as follows:— 


“‘ Reprets the exefusion of Babu Lakshmi Chandra Barua, which was due 


to the fact that the Commissioner was not aware that he represented the 

bd at, A 
mee Babu Lakshmi Chandra Barua’s name shall be submitted for appoint- 
ment in the first vacancy which occurs in the District Board.” 


Mr. Manisty is probably anxious to strengthen Government’s position in 
the Board by increasing the number of European members. But, as the Board 
is even now constituted, Government can rely upon every individual member 
of it for support. ‘The members of the Board are one and all oy! to do any 
disservice to the country, if, by so doing, they can serve the Government. 
They consider it their daty to please and obey those to whose favour they owe 
their appointments, Among the present members there are three who do not 
know English. 

16. Every one, says the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 19th August, knows that 
it would be conducive to the welfare and sanitation 
of Calcutta if the bustees could be opened up. But 
the measure will press heavily on the poor, Huts will have to be demolished and 
roads constructed through dustees, and this means money. There will be great 
oppression of the poor if they are made to pay the cost. In the case of tenanted 
lands, the landlord might be required to do the needful; but would it be quite 
right or politic to place every burden on his shoulders? If the Municipality 
pays the expense, it will have to be borne by the ratepayers. It is not 
right to try an impossible feat. What the Anglo-Indians call possible is really 
impossible, It is simply with the view of making it lenpendiie for natives to 
protest against such measures that Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Bill has been 
introduced. 

17. The Sanjivant of the 20th August says that already, when the Muni- 

The attitude of the municipal Pl Bill has not become law, officers of the Muni- 
officers of Calcutta towards the gag have begun to disregard the Commissioners. 
Commissioners. The Engineer ordered an English firm to supply 
goods valued ata lakh of rupees without the sanction of the Commissioners, who 
came to know of the transaction only when there was a dispute about the rates 
subsequently. Bubu Radha Charan Pal interpellated the Chairman on the 
subject, and the latter replied that the matter had been placed before the Com- 
missioners and that they had approved of the contract, Babu Radha Charan 
requested that an enquiry might be made as to whether the sanction of the 
Commissioners had really been obtained or not, while Babu Bhupendra Nath 
Basu brought other charges against the Engineer. The Commissioners should 
feel no hesitation in making enquiries—in doing their duty. It is a matter of 
regret and it constitutes a serious reflection upon the Commissioners, that there 
should be rumours heard against some among them, well-known men, for showing 
undue favour to certain firms. ‘The Municipal Commissioners should not entrust 
Municipal contractors with any private work, as that is naturally calculated 
to excite suspicion in the public mind. 

18, According to ee Sears Darpan of the 23rd August, new that 

= abu Dinonath De, Deputy Magistrate, who is a 

ni Pig ao ey Riemer gg nominated Commission : of the Bankura Muni- 
| _._ cipality, is leaving the district, a Muhammadan 
gentleman, say, Munshi Altaf Hossain, the Sarishtadar of the District Judge, 


should be appointed in his place, as there ought to be at least one Mubam- 
madan Commissioner on the Municipal board. 


(9)—Ratloays and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


19, A correspondent of the Bankura Darpan of the 16th August com- 
A ikeks tb plains that the condition of the Jinkarar Khal and 
a eo Govindpur-Kalepara road in thana Indas, 


district Bankura, is yery miserable, and urges that 
the road should be repaired and the canal beldeod Ho 


Bustee improvement in Calcutta. 


MIHIR-0-SUDHAKA4R, 
Aug. 19th, 1898. 


SANJIVANI, 
Aug. 20th, 1898, 


BANKURA DaRPAN, 
Aug. 23rd, 1598. 


BaNEURA DARPaN, 
Aug. 16th, 1898. 


Hi?avVaD!, 
Aug. 19th, 1898. 


BaRISAL HITAISHI, 
Aug. 7th, 1898, 


BaNKURA DARPAN 
Aug. 17th, 1898. 


HITAVADI. 
Aug. 19th, 1898, 
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20. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 19th August complains that 
the passengers on the Assam-Bengal Railway have 
to suffer great inconvenience, specially in the ‘rainy 
season, at the Chandpur station owing to there being no waiting-room there. 


A railway grievance. 


(h}— General. 


21. Referring to Sir John Woodburn’s speech at Barisal, the Barisa/ 
Sir John Woodburnonthe ques. Httaishi of the 7th August writes as follows :— 

tion of the disarming of Backer- It is a matter of regret that in reply to the 
gunge. petition on the subject of gun licenses, which - was 
presented by a public body in Barisal, the Lieutenant-Governor only repeated 
what he had heard from the Commissioner and the Magistrate. We do not 
understand what objection there can be to grant gun licenses to people in the 
front rank of society when all unlicensed guns have been taken away. The 
Sabha did not pray for the granting of licenses to one and all. Where is the 
necessity of treating the good and the bad, the innocent and the guilty, alike? 
We do not find any answer to this question. The Lieutenant-Governor said 
that the petition did not contain figures showing the quantity of crops des- 
troyed by wild animals. But His Honour should have considered whether an 
public body or association can supply such figures. It is not true that the 
withdrawal of gun licenses has reduced crime n Barisal. If gun-shot murders 
have been fewer, so have other murders, The Lieutenant-Governor, on his 
part, has not furnished figures on his side. We did not expect a ruler like 
Sir John Woodburn to reply to such a prayer in such an off-hand manner 
and without reviewing every aspect of the question. A common village 
panchayat or a constable can keep a gun, but not a respectable citizen. What 
an arrangement this! | 


22, A correspondent complains in the Bankura Darpan of the 16th 
August that though Dhamur in the Bankura district 
has post-offices on two sides of it, there is no daily 
delivery in the village. One portion of the village is served daily from the 
Indas post-office, but the other is not. ‘There are people in the village who 
do not receive their letters for two or three days together. The post-master 


A postal complaint. 


of Indas is said to be against a daily service at Dhamur. The correspondent 


also complains of the employment of a boy of tender years as mail-runner 
between Indas and Sahaspur. 


23. The Mitavadi of the 19th August makes the following complaints 
against the management of the plague camp at 
Chausa :— ) 

1. Native female passengers are made to come down from the train for 
the purpose of being examined, but European female passengers are examined 
in their own compartments. This invidious distinction of colour is a prolific 
source of evil. | , : 


2. A large number of passengers are compelled to come down from and 
step again into the train at the Chausa station, but there are no waiting-rooms 
there, This is causing passengers great troable and inconvenience. ‘This 
inconvenience would have long ago been removed, if the authorities had paid 
the least attention to this matter. eas 


3. There is no post-office close to the camp. There is only a letter-box, 
but that does not serve the purpose of a post office. Many are taken down 
from the train and compelled to passa few days at the plague camp. Not 
having sufficient money with them, they have to communicate with their friends 
and relations, but are often prevented from doing so intime, They are very 
much inconvenienced on account of the absence of proper postal arrangements, 
If any of them brings money from home by telegraphic money-order, the 


money does not reach him in time for the absence of proper arrangements 
for delivery. 


4. Kach inmate of the plague camp is granted three annas per day as 
boarding allowance. There is @ grocer’s shop in the camp which supplies all 
necessaries. This arrangement is convenient enough for lower class people, 
but is @ source of great inconvenience to people of the upper classes. 


The plague camp at Chausa. 
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5. Third class passengers are given nO bedsteads and have to sleep on 
mats spread over the bare damp floor. Upper class people do. not -unoften 
travel third class, and they have to put up with these most unsatisfactory: 

ngements. . sees Bas ee eee 
ties The pads is not respected in the examination of female passengers, 
although we were assured by the Government that no female passenger would 
be examined within the public view. Female passengers are made to come 
down from the train and stand in rows on the platform, where they are 
examined. No screens are used. In the camp there are separate arrangements 
for pardanishin ladies, but this is known to few, and pardanishin ladies are 
often seen to live with the common people. The attention of the authorities 
should be drawn to this matter. a 

7. Separate rooms for cooking and dining have not been fixed for Hindus 
and Musalmans. This causes great inconvenience to those who cook their 
own food. : aa 

8. There is no proper drainage in the camp. This is causing the inmates 
great inconvenience in this rainy season. | nd 

The authorities should pay their attention to these grievances of the 
inmates of the Chausa camp. Since the appearance of plague has been sus- 
pected in the metropolis, plague inspection has been in full swing. Hundreds 
of passengers are being examined every day at the station, and not a few are 
confined in the camp on the smallest suspicion. It is, therefore, necessary 
that comfortable arrangements should be made for those detained in the camp. 

In conclusion, let us request the Government to see that the parda ‘of 
Indian women and the religious scruples of the Indian people are respected. 
Religion and female honour are held dearer than life in India. There will 
remain no cause for complaint if the subordinate officers of Government are. 
strictly enjoined to respect the parda of Indian women and the religious scruples 
of the Indian people. 

24. The same paper has the following :— 

The demand of the stomach 1s the keenest and 
acutest of demands. Hunger drives a man mad and 
makes him quite regardless of the consequences of his actions. It has even 
been known to make a mother eat the flesh of her own child like a demoness 


“ Wanted Plague.” 


(rakshashi). Theft and cheating, forgery and ceva 6 murder and assault, 
u 


every crime, in fact, is committed in order to satisfy hunger. What wonder, 
then, that the paid messengers should not be willing to admit that the plague 
has disappeared from the town ? | . 

There must be plague, or the occupation of these men will be gone. 
Every means, therefore, which human ingenuity can invent is being tried to 
keep the plague alive in Calcutta. Not to speak of the messengers, the doctors 
have unlimited powers, Let a plague doctor declare a case to be a plague case, 
and it is sure to be recorded as such in spite of a declaration to the contrary 
by thousands of experienced medical men other than the plague doctors. If 
these all-powerful plague officers cannot keep the plague alive in Calcutta, 
who can? : 

The plague about to disappear. A couple of plague cases every other day 
followed by clean bills. The plague doctors were thrown into great anxiety. 
There were clean bills-for seven consecutive days. Hope sprang u in every 
heart, and the I.ieutenant-Governor himself ‘reassured the people. Those, 
however, who were reaping a rich harvest of gain scented danger shead. 
They again managed to catch suspected plague cases and began to exert them- 
selves with great energy and gusto. a 

Serious were the consequences of their activity. The plague doctors 
searched every lane and alley, every nook and corner, and discovered hotbeds of 
plague. The Englishman and other Anglo-Indian newspapers are always ready 
to back these men, and the former at once began to publish articles on the 
insanitary condition of the metropolis. There are busteesin the town, wrote 
the Englishman, plunged in impenetrable gloom—favourite reservoirs of filth and 
miasma where eternal darkness reigns. These spots, urged the Englishman, 
were hotbeds of plague. Hotbeds of plague discovered, plague patients must 
also be found out. ‘The plague doctors said that 14 people had died of plague 
in the $uséee in Rupchand Ray’s Lane without any body coming to know that. 


HITAVADI, 


HITAVADI, 
Aug. 19th, 1898. 


ay SANJIVANI, 
| Aug. 20th, 1898. 


Dacca PRAKASH ; 
Aug. 21st, 1898, 
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We do not know whether the plagte doctors received visits from the ghosts of 
the deceased. They must have done so, or they could not have arrived at 
their audacious conclusion. ‘The doctors did not see the deceased either before 
or after their death. Still they have formed an opinion as to the cause of 
their death and are persisting in that opinion. Let the public judge how we 
should characterise the conduct of these men. In the opinion of the medical 
profession, plague symptoms resemble, in many respects, the symptoms of 
other diseases. This is why there is always a risk in committing a mistake in 
the diagnosis of plague. This being the case, is it possible for a wise man to 
arrive at a definite conclusion with — to a particular disease without an 
inspection of a patient and long after his death and the performance of his 
obsequies ? 

- The matter did not end with the raising of a hue and cry over those who 
died, ‘Four of the tenants of the bustce in question removed to a different place 
and fell ill either through eating obnoxious food or on account of some other 
cause. Three of them died; and it was at once surmised that, as they were 
tenants of the dustee in Rup Chand Ray’s Lane, they must have caught plague. 

A vigorous search is now being carried on in the bustees. The object of the 
plague officers seems to be to prove the filthiness of the bustees and not to allow 
the plague scare to be allayed. The public, however, have great confidence in 
the Lieutenant-Governor. It is their firm conviction that so long as he is their 
ruler, the object of the plague officers will not be fulfilled and all their tricks 
will be frustrated. It is because we have such a sympathetic ruler as Sir John 
Woodburn for our Lieutenant-Governor that we have not yet abandoned all 
hope. Otherwise, there would have been wailing and lamentation in Calcutta, 
as there would have been no limit to oppression and high-handedness by plague 
officers. 

25. The same paper writes as follows :— 
The Government has sanctioned a monthly 


Pensions to disabled Sikh sol- Hension of five rupees each for the five hundred 


diers. 


tier war. It reflects no credit on the Government that those who are always 
rerdy to lay down their lives for it and have become disabled for life in their 
erideavour to faithfully serve their rulers, will be compelled to live miserably on 
this pittance of a pension. The Sikh army has become dissatisfied with this 
miserly treatment of their brethren by the Government, and Sikhs will not after 
this enter the Indian army. The Madras and Bombay Bishoprics may be 
abolished without any harm to the public, and their purpose may be served by 
the Bishopric of Calcutta. The saving effected by the abolition of these two 
= may be utilised in increasing the pensions of the disabled Sikh 
soldiers, 

26. The Sanjivani of the 20th August has the following :— 

re eee In opening the Calcutta Madrassa Hostel and 
of Hindus and Muhammadane, © Unveiling the memorial tablet in honour of the late 
Nawab Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, His Honour 

the Lieutenant-Governor expressed his satisfaction that the Hindus had helped 
the erection of the Muhammadan hostels in Calcutta and Barisal with contri- 
butions of money. Hindus and Muhammadans have for a long time lived side 
by side in peace and amity, but we regret to say that there is occasional friction 
between them nowadays. Bengalis will worship Sir John Woodburn as a 
god, if, during his tenure of office this ill-feeling between Hindus and 
Muhammadans is eradicated. If Sir John Woodburn rules Bengal to the last 
as he has begun, the people of this country will feel as grateful to him as they 
do to Lord Ripon. 

27. In reviewing the report on the recruitment of coolies for tea-gardens 
in Assam, the Dacca Prakash of the 2ist August 
writes as follows :— 

The fact that there was last year a decrease in the number of free coolies, 
but an increase in the number of contract coolies shows that the latter fare 
better and enjoy more comforts than the former. And yet the patriotic 
Congressmen are doing their: best to have the contract system abolished. 
When, in spite of the less tempting nature of the recruiters’ offers, the number 
ef coolies is increasing so fast, it must be admitted that the latter have 


The contract cooly system. 


ikh soldiers who became disabled in the last fron- - 
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| e advantage of going to distant Assam. The temptations 
ot er cate sardars + longer induce people to become coolies. Those 
who become coolies do so of their own free will. Itis only because they 
cannot earn their livelihood at home that they agree to go to Assam, whiere 
they expect to get greater comforts. When contract coolies live comfortabl 
in Assam, it is inadvisable to abolish the system. The leaders of the Congress 
and the Conferences, however, en differently ; and it pains us to find such 
rtv of judgment in educated men. | 
a The Hitaiehi of the 23rd August has the following :— Hrrassut, 
) It is our firm conviction that the health of = ang. 23rd, 1998. 
The question of the dredging of “Bengal will improve and trade will flourish if the 
wricaneasniviani aie silted-up rivers are dredged. The popular belief 
is that silting up of the Bhairav and other rivers has been the cause of malaria, 
cholera and other epidemics. oe - : | 
We are glad to hear that during his recent visit to Jessore, our kind- 
hearted Lieutenant-Governor held out the hope of having the Bhairav dredged. 
There is no doubt that the people of Jessore will remember this visit of the 
Lieutenant-Governor to their dying day. But the country will not be benefit- 
ed by the dredging of the Bhairav alone. The Muktiswari, the Betna and 
the Jamuna should also be dredged. = 
We admit that the dredging of rivers requires a huge outlay. “But when 
the construction and maintenance of the Orissa canals cost the Government. 
so much, it is not idle to expect the rivers of Bengal to be dredged. It is not - 
robable that Government will hesitate or grudge to spend money for improve . 
ing the health of the people, when it spends lavishly in other matters without 
getting any return whatever. We believe that Government will open its 
purse-strings if it can be persuaded of the necessity of dredging certain silted- 
up rivers. As railway communication is about to be opened in Orissa, the 
Canal Department there may well curtail ity expenditure. ‘lhe money thus 
saved may be utilised in dredging the rivers of Bengal. Of course, the 
Lieutenant-Governor can do nothing in this direction if the Government of 
India puts a veto on the curtailment of the expenditure of the Canal Depart. © 
ment. But in that case His Honour will have to find other means of meeting 
the cost of dredging rivers. No one will perhaps object to the raising of a. 
loan to pay the cost of an undertaking so beneficial to the country, 
As in the case of roads, the District Boards can arrange for the dredgin 
of rivers by bits, year after year. But as they will require money to do this, 
they should curtail their expenditure in other directions, or they should be 
empowered to levy a wheel tax. We think, however, that Government should 
first raise a loan for this work. Everything depends on the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s forming a correct estimate of the importance of this work. The 
people of Jessore are overjoyed at what’ the Lieutenant-Governor has said 
regarding the Bhairav. They are expecting that their silted-up rivers will now 
be dredged and they will not have to drink foul water any more. May the 
Lieutenant-Governor raise sufficient money for this great work and may this 
great purpose remain in his mind throughout the term of his office! He is 


oe to oC sin and if he succeeds his name is sure to become a household word | 
in Bengal. 


IJI.— LEGIsiative, 


29. The Samay of the 19th August has the following on the Municipal 


The Calcutta Municipal Bill. Bill 


pais It would be difficult for the poor and the middle 
class people to live in Calcutta when this cruel Bill will be passed. The 


citizens are in great danger, ‘I'hey will not get water when thirsty. Water 


is the life of the Bengali; he cannot for a moment do without it. Water is 


required for every domestic purpose, cooking, bathing, ablution, &c. Bengali 


women make a larger use of water than other women. If, therefore,a law is 


po ees the use of water, Bengalis of all classes will have to leave 


Samay, 
Aug. 19th ° 1898, 


We may yet be saved F for agitation, discussion and rotest may still | 
produce some good. But if we do nothing now and the Bill is passed, no 
amount of agitation or protest will be of any use. This is why we ask the 


PBaNGAVASI. 
Aug. 20th, 1898. 
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ratepayers of Calcutta to arise, to shake off their lethargy and to prot : 
one voles against this Bill. If the poor and middle dads Tabepayecs of Caleatts 
wish to keep their homesteads intact and live in peace or, in one word, if 
they do not wish to be robbed of the peace and comfort they have enjoyed 
for twenty years under the elected Commissioners, they should at once pre. 
pare themselves to” strongly protest against the proposed measure, ‘The 
glorious and civilised British Raj is sure to listen to the plaintive cries and 
just prayers of lakhs of its subjects. 

30. The Bangavasi of the 20th August has the following :— | 

Since the publication of the first article on the 
Calcutta Municipal Bill in our issue of the 13th 
August we had an interview with Mr. Risley, and before the interview we held 
a correspondence with him regarding the proposed measure. We cannot, for 
various reasons, disclose all that has passed between us, but we can explicitly 
say that Sir John Woodburn will not tolerate any provision in the Bill which 
will be likely to interfere with the religious practices of Hindus and Musal.- 
mans. ‘he Lieutenant-Governor will not, in order to amend the municipal 
law, wound the feelings of pious Hindus and Musalmans. Section 560 will 
be given up. In our last issue we published the opinion of Pandit Panchanan 
Tarkaratna and showed that it was against the Sastrus to keep a last marha, 
The section will be expunged, because it 1s opposed to the dictates of the 
Sastras. Every other section will likewise be abandoned if it is seen that it 
will interfere with the religious practices of Hindus and Musalmans. 

It is true that if the Bill is passed a water-meter will be attached to the 
water pipe in every ward and, if possibie, in every house, and special care will 
be taken to prevent waste of filtered water. But, at the same time, the public 
will be supplied with water throughout the day, arrangements will be made to 
increase the water-supply by a thousand gallons for every rupee of the water 
tax, and unfiltered water will be supplied in larger quantities. No waste of 
water will of course be permitted, but there will be no scarcity of water. It is 
quite reasonable that those who have to supply eight lakhs of people with 
water should be a little strict in preventing its waste. 

There are two or three sections in the Bill from the sub-clauses of which 
it appears to be quite clear that no animal shall be sacrificed in a religious 
ceremony without the Chairman’s permission. These sections, viz., sections 
505 and 515, will be so altered as not to leave anything in them calculated to 
interfere with balidan, i.e., with the sacrifice of animals for religious purposes. 

Our kind-hearted Lieutenant-Governor has in fact assured us that he will 
grant all our prayers in connection with the Bill. Wehave been gratified to 
be assured by Mr, Risley that the Government will not and does not want to 
strike the axe at the root of the religious practices of the Calcutta Hindus 
under the excuse of amending the Calcutta municipal law. And this is all 
that we want. Let us have religious liberty and we want nothing more, 
Under British rule we Hindus can with perfect safety ring our bells and sound 
our gongs, loudly take the name of Hari, and freely enjoy the company of our 
friends and relatives on the occasion of marriage and other ceremonies. This 
is enough for us, That we may always enjoy this liberty is our frst 
and foremost prayer to the Queen-Empress. We fear, as we have said over 
and over again, too much kindness on the part of any particular Englishman. 
It is such excessive kindness which led to the abolition of Sati, to the legalis- 
ation of widow marriage and to the passing of the Consent Bill, This is why 
we look upon such kindness with fear and feel ourselves called upon to humbly 
pray to the Government to leave us in the undisturbed enjoyment of our 
religious liberty. We are glad that our prayer will be granted. Let us hope 
that the Government will give effect to its assurances. We bless Sir John 
hedeoe d for his assurances. May he live long! May Mr. Risley live 
happil 

PP he British Indian Association has submitted a memorial on the Calcuttu 
Municipal Bill, in which the measure is strongly criticised. The criticism of 
sections 552, 553, 556, and 560 is Hindu-like. The Association has clearly 
explained that it is the dictate of the Sastras that the corpse of a Hindu should 


The Calcutta Municipal Bill. 


be burned within four to twelve dandas. The Association fears that strict rules | 


jor the registration of dcaths will interfere with Saséric injunctions. 
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i t-Governor’s assurances conveyed through Mr. Risley have 
vindutek ch, tak go do not like to entertain any fear concerning the Bill. 
There will be some delay in the discussion of the Bill in the Legislative 
Council. It will not be taken up before Mr. Risley’s return to Bengal. 


31. The Ddinik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 24th August has the follow- 


ing :— 

The Calcutta Municipal Bill. The Calcutta Municipal Bill, if passed into law, 
will make it impossible for Hindus to live in the town. We do not speak of 
the new building regulations; they will, of course, prove a source of great 
inconvenience to the public, specially to Hindus and Musulmans, who are 
very particular about the privacy of their women. The new building 
regulations will make the maintenance of this privacy somewhat difficult and 
will also make it impossible for men of small means to build houses in Calcutta. 
But the inconvenience caused by the death of a person will, under the proposed 
measure, be far greater than the inconvenience that will be caused by the 
building regulations. A man can live in any house. But the greatest incon- 
venience must be felt on the occurrence of a death in a family. Religion 
enters even into the death of a Hindu Nay, the Hinduw’s religion has more to 
do with his death than with his life. ‘That Hindu is considered to have lived 
a blessed life who dies well. According to the Hindu idea, it is highly desir- 
able for a Hindu, specially for a Bengali Hindu, to be carried alive to the river 
bank. A Hindu will take it very much to heart if there is any obstacle in 
the doing of this. If a Hindu cannot be carried alive to the river bank, his 
corpse should be carried to the river bank for cremation and his ashes should 
be consigned to the river soon after his death. It will prejudicially affect the 
spiritual welfare of a Hindu if his corpse has to be made ddsi, 2.c., if it is not 
burned within the time sanctioned by the Sastras. The relatives of the deceased 
will also spiritually suffer if they allow his corpse to become bdst. The Muni- 
cipal Bill will, however, stand in the way of the funeral rites of a Hindu being 
performed strictly according to the Sastras. Under the proposed measure no 
corpse can be burned or buried without a medical certificate. The old parent 
of a Hindu is about to die, he is gasping; but he cannot be carried to the river 
bank without first procuring a death certificate. It will not be a great difficulty 
to procure such a certificate when the patient has becn under medical treatment. 
{n any other case great difficulty will be experienced in procuring a death 
certificate. A death certificate will be easily procurable in the case of a person 
dying in a hospital; but it is not desirable for a Hindu to die in a hospital. 
Ganga jatra, t.e., the carrying of the dying to the river-bank will thus become 
almost impossible, and in the case of a person dying at home, the corpse 
will have to be made ddsi, #.e., it will not be burned within the time prescribed 
by the Sastras. For, in this case, also, a death certificate will have to be pro- 
cured, and if the death takes place at night, the Chairman’s permission will be 
required for the burning of the dead body. The inconvenience and annvyance 
which will be caused by these regulations will be simply indescribable. The 
poor will be undone. Let us hope that at the protest meeting to be held in the 
‘Lown Hall the speakers will not confine their attention to the question of local 
self-government. We have no objection to the control of the municipal affairs 
of Calcutta being left in the hands of the officials. But we cannot tolerate a 
law which will interfere with the religious practices of the people. The town 
cannot be denuded of Hindu and Musulman residents, but those who will have 
to live in the town will have to suffer hard. ‘This is why we should protest and 


protest effectually. The metropolis no doubt belongs to the ruler, but the 
Government lives for the welfare of its subjects. 


V.—PRosPECTs OF THE Crops AND ConpITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


32, The Sansodhini of the 17th August contains the following :-— 
The Chittagong distress. Alas, what days of sorrow are these for us! 


Many are our brothers and sisters who are to-day . 


suffering no end of agony from complete or partial starvation and areday by 
day losing their vitality. We say once more we have wept much for these 
_ unfortunate men and women in order to induce the local authorities to save 

them. Our Jatra Mohan laid the story of this terrible distress before the 
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Lieutenant-Governor himself and asked for help, but such is the ill-luck of the 
fallen people that the authorities turned a deaf ear to our lament, and no 
steps were taken to remove the sufferings of the starving people. We also 
ask once more, have we not ourselves any duty to perform in a crisis like this ? 
Must our pretty brothers and sisters starve because we have failed to move 
Government to take pity on them? How long can they live without food? 
Shall, then, death be their last friend in this their condition? Shall we, too, 
remain unconcerned, because the foreign, alien, Christian officials have not 
much sympathy with their half-educated, half-civilised, non-Christian subjects ? 
The Christian Missionaries are of the greatest help to the Indians in times like 
these, and for this the Indians will for ever remain grateful to them. But, 
unfortunately for the suffering people of Chittagong, even they are taking no 
notice of the prevailing distress, | 

The article concludes with a vehement condemnation of the richer classes, 
who are treating the sufferers with indifference and have not as yet raised a 
finger to save them. 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


33. The HMitavad: of the 19th August writes as follows :— 


een The Bagbazar ,people have raised an agitation 
The new temple in Kaligh6t 5, favour of Golab Ray Poddar. We do a like 
to discuss whether they have any interest in carrying on the agitation. Let 
us only consider how far the arguments put forward by them stand to reason. 
olab Ray has built a small two-storeyed house close to the bathing ghat 
at Kalighét. We ask those who persist in calling this building a temple 
to say whether they have seen another temple like this in all Kalighét, 
An impartial and disinterested person will hesitate to call this building a Hindu 
temple, that is, a temple conforming to the Hindue idea of what a temple is. 
The Ghoses of Bagbazar cannot certainly point to a two-storeyed building with 
a verandah which is used as a temple in any place in Bengal. Let Golab Ray 
try his best to have this building called a temple; one who has seen it must 
say that it will be preposterous to call it a temple. 

Could not a temple, we also ask, he builtin any other place? Could it 
not be built in any other place than a place so close to a bathing ghét where 
pious women come to bathe? No Hindu can possibly object to such a good 
work as the building of a temple. Can anybody give us the reason why of 
all places in Kaligh4t this particular spot should be selected for the building 
of a house with a verandah on only seven chitake of land? Cannot Bagbazar 
sympathy realise the inconvenience which this building will cause to the women 
who come to Kaligh4t on pilgrimage? It is true that the public have nothing 
to do with the quarrel between the Sethis and the Marwaris, but they have 
certainly something to do with the building of this adda, this resort of plea- 
sure-seekers in Kalighat. It is certainly strange that a site for this queer 
temple could not be found in any other place except thet where Hindu ladies 
bathe, In the north-western corner of the compound of the temple of Kah 
there is the Syam Ray’s temple, which isa temple dedicated to Radha and 
Krishna. ‘This being the ‘case, where was the necessity of building another 
temple for Radha and Krishna so near it? No one outside Bagbazar can 
explain to us the reason of this. The Amrita Bazar Patrika said nothing when 
there was a controversy over this temple question at a meeting of the Calcutta 
Municipality. It did not at that time express any opinion either for or against 
the demolition of the building. Does nobody know why it is now all of a 
sudden espousing the cause of Golab Ray in the name of Hindu religion and 
Hindu society? 

_ An attempt is being made to prevail upon the Government not to sanc- 
tion the demolition of the building on the ground that there was a difference 


of opinion among the Commissioners when the resolution was passed. Those 
people through whose machinations sanction was secured for the building of ® 

two-storeyed house with a verandah on such a small plot of land are sanguine 
that the tactics which proved successful in the matter of the building of the 
house will also prove successful in the matter of preventing its demolition. 
We do not want to have anything to do with this strange affair, this unlawful 
sanction for the building of a house, this municipal daladali and quarrel. We 
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lso no desire to discues this matter with those mean-minded liars who, in 

spite of repeated protests, are holding a particular Commissioner guilty of malign- 
ing Radha and Krishna. Let this adda or temple be removed from its present 
site to any other place, and no one will object to your doing so. Remove this 
nat mandir, we appeal to you in the name of your mothers and sisters. and 
wives, from its present site. Do not, we beseech you, sell your self-respect 
~ “yi The same paper thus comments upon the proposal to establish in 
. India a Society for*the Prevention of Cruelty to 

The Society for the Prevention Children :— 7 ; | | 

sete torn eiomecin The hearts of Mr. Justice Pratt and some 
missionaries have overflown with the milk of human kindness and they have 
made up their mind to prevent cruelty to children. The words prevention of 
cruelty to children at first led us to suppose that these pathetic people had 
made up their mind to lighten the burden of' unreadable text-books which 
presses so hard upon school-going children. A perusal of the report of the 
proceedings, however, disabused us of every such impression, and we came to 
understand that the proposed society was a copy of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. A society like the one proposed to be established 
is not wanted in this country. It is tit only for those countries in which maids 
leave to others the bringing up of their children, in which fashionable women 
curtail the expenditure on their children’s account in order to indulge in 
luxury, and in which drunken parents inhumanly ill-treat their children. 
35. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 20th August has the follow- 


Loss of respect for authority. 


Not only in cities and towns, but even in the 
mufassal have the lower classes risen to positions once occupied by their 
superiors. We have always written with sorrow about this lamentable change 
in the social condition of the country. A variety of circumstances has brought 
about the evil, the chief being the discontinuance of the time-honoured practice 
of honouring the respected leaders of society. It will not do to fasten the 
blame on a particular individual or a particular section of the community. 


The refractoriness and the defiance of authority which marked the conduct of - 


the rioters in the Tala disturbance and recently in the plague inoculation 
riots were the outcome of the people’s loss of respect for those who are entitled 
to respect. In his address at the last anniversary of the British Indian 
Association, Raja Peary Mohun Mukherji held the reckless and short-sighted 
members of the Congress largely responsible for this state of things, and his 
remarks have very much offended the organs of the Congress in the press, 
But the Congress alone is not responsible for the evil we are deploring, nor did. 


the Raja Bahadur lay his finger on all the causes which have brought it about. 


For our part, we have always held that Western education is the cause which 
should be taken into account in this connection. It is Western education that 
has interfered with our practice of respecting those who are placed in authorit 

over us and are entitled to our respect. It is Western education that 18 
opposed to the distinctions that caste makes in position and honour, and any- 
thing that tends to weaken such distinctions is calculated to weaken respect for 
authority. What do wesee in Europe? It is becnuse caste distinctions do 
not obtain and are not respected in Europe: that Socialists, Communists, 
Nihilists and other advocates of change are about to bring destruction upon 
society. ‘T'he doctrine of equality is the cause of all mischief. ‘In this world 
all men are equal, neither birth nor action makes any difference.” It is this 
doctrine which lies at the root of all mischief. With Western education this 
doctrine has come to India, and it has received the su port of the Congress. 
Na , more. The British Government itself is hss for introducing the 
evil in this country. In its eye all are equal, apd the pure (Brahman) as well 
as the unclean (Muchs) ure accorded the same treatment. The British Govern- 
ment recognises only two classes, namely, the British and the Native. The 
British Government does not recognise or permit anybody else to recognise 
the differences in position which are caused, and which, being made by God, 
are naturally caused by caste among the people who constitute the class Native, 
There is perfect equality, a complete effacement of all distinction of clean and 
unclean in Government's courts, offices, railways, ships, councils, conferences, 
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schools, colleges, hospitals and guest-houses (atithsalas). There is a distinction 
made between British and Native, but none whatever between Native and Native. 
Government places the unclean in the seat that ought to be occupied by the 
clean, and, if the latter object, they ate discredited and ill-treated. This is wh 
the clean find themselves unable to maintain the position of respect to whic 
their caste entitles them; while the unclean, emboldened by the powerful 
support which is given to them, are giving themselves high flights. Thig 
defiance and disregard of authority is noticed on all sides. But, in the end 
it is Government that will have to suffer for its own fault. Take the case of 
the native population. Government is all in ecstacies and boasts of its poli 
of equality when the men in the lower strata of native society become the 
equal of those in the higher and then disregard the latter; but the moment 
lowly-placed Natives seek to disregard the highly-placed European, it sharply 
tesents the impudence and thinks that something must be wrong in the 
condition of the country, although the one impropriety isa necessary com- 
plement and consequence of the other. How can those who have learnt 
to slight their highly-placed countrymen feel at all disposed to respect highly- 
laced foreigners? It must go without saying that those who slight the 
esha, the zamindars and the talukdars of the country with the counten- 
ance and support of the Government, will end by slighting highly-placed 
foreigners and even Englishmen and English officials. Relaxing the rigour 
or the restraint in one point has the effect of relaxing it in other points. That 
there are so many breaches of social discipline at the present time is because 
the bond that holds society together has become loose. There is no denying 
that Government is mainly responsible for leosening this bond. It is because 
Government has taken a mistaken view of the situation that the doctrine of 
equality influences its educational policy and reigns supreme in laws, law- 
courts, offices, schools and colleges in the country, in public examinations and 
what not. It is this doctrine of equality that is lessening people’s respect for 


authority. Government has created all this muddle by making a departure 


from the good old line. We are stating the truth, and it is not our object to 
bring Government into contempt. Ignorance and lack of foresight on the 
part of Government were what primarily brought about the evil. Of a remed 
there isno hope. ‘The evil has been in existence for a century and a half 
and now pervades the whole country. There isno remedy for it. Native 
society will go on hastening towards its destruction. 

Local Self-Government is crushing the pith and marrow of native 
society, and Government has set its heart upon placing the high and the 
low on a footing of equality. Government values wealth and the position that 
is given by man. But what is valued by the Hindu, the true Hindu, is the 
honour and the position which is given by God. In the eye of the Hindu, even 


a Muchi Ameer is not entitled to the honour that belongs toa Brahman 


fakir. But the British Government thinks otherwise. It honours a wealthy 
mehter or murdafarash with the title of Rai Bahadur, and regards a learned but 
poor Brahman as of no account. ‘The subject follows the lead of the 
sovereign. ‘There is, and there can be no respect for worth and authority where 
Western education and Western civilisation are in the ascendant. Example 
is contagious and travels downward. Why should zamindars and talukdars 
be respected in a country in which nal and Brahmans are not respected ? 
Why should worthy foreigneis be respected in a country in which worthy 
natives are not respected? It is now idle to complain that the lowly-placed 
are rushing upward iuto the position that ought to belong to their superiors. 

36. The Bang..vusi of the 20th August addresses the following to Mr. 

Curzon, the new Viceroy :— 

Come, Curzon, Come! Rule India like a king, 
like an emperor, for five years. Govern all India well as an absvlute and 
paramount ruler. We loved you, we do not know why, long before you 
were appointed Viceroy. The news that you are coming to India has, we 
do not know wiry, filled our hearts with joy. India is heaven on earth, 


An address to the new Viceroy. 


and you who are its ruler, are, therefore, like Indra, the King of 
heaven This Himalaya is yours, this Vindhya mountain is yours, these 
Ghat mountains are yours. The Ganges and the Godavery, the Indus 
and the Trrawadi are yours. Hastina, -Indraprastha, Baranabata of old, 
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over which Duryyodhan and the Pandavas held their sceptres will now come 
under your sway. The Ayodhya of Ram will now be your pleasure-haunt. 
And the God Visweswar of Benares, J agannath of Lilachal, the sacred Prayag 
(Allahabad), and the Madanmohan of Brindaban are, O Curzon ! O you the 
best of men! anxiously looking forward for you and are, as it were, silently 
enjoining you to protect the religion and to respect the manners and customs 
of the Hindus. O Curzon! O you arbiter of the destinies of the Indian 

eople! may Cashmere be your Nandan Kanan, your celestial garden; may 

habalagiri, soaring high above the clouds, proclaim your victory. Let the 
Ganges, with all her harmony, sing your praise, and let the Bay of Bengal, 
with the thunder of its multitudinous water raise triumphal tones to the ac- 
companiment of that song. May you, surrounded by the crowned native chiefs, 
appear as resplendent as Indra surrounded = the lesser gods, or as the moon 
surrounded by the stars, Let us see this splendid sight and be happy. But 
my Lord! protect our religion, protect our Brahman Pandits. 

And one more prayer, my Lord! Do not, we pray, distrust us. Do not 
torment us and do not torment yourself by distrusting and suspecting us 
without reason. Rule India by moral force, and remember that the roar of 
the gun or the clatter of arms is not the thing by which a country is held. 
‘¢Moral fai'ure alone,” you yourself have written, ‘can shatter the prospect 
that awaits this country in the impending task of regeneration,’”? You have 
also written :— | 
‘We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty State, 
Pray God, our greatness may not fail, 
Through craven fears of being great!” 


37. The Sanjivani of the 20th August has the following :— 

India will be utterly ruined, if, as suggested 
by Mr. Curzon in his book, she has to pay the cost 
of constructing railway lines from Peshawar to Cabul and from Quetta to 
Bushire. The views he has expressed in his book are marked by thoughtfulness 
and foresight, but we fear if even the entire revenue of India will suffice to 
make his project a success. We will have no objection to the conquest of 
Persia or Cabul if England pays the cost of the operations. It is, however, a 
happy sign that Mr. Curzon advocates railway extension instead of frontier 
wars. Heisaman of determination, who will not leave a matter till he has 
achieved success in it. We entertain fears in connection with him because he 
is an imperious and conceited man, who has little respect for the opinions of 
others. Our hope lies in the fact that he sympathises with Asiatics, is self- 
reliant, and is not to be led by the nose. Itis enough for us that his Indian 
ministers will not be able to pull bim as they choose. 

38. The Chinsura Variavaha of the 21st August: has the following :— 

The fear is entertained that Mr. Curzon’s 
acceptance of the charge of the vast Indian 
Empire at so early an age may be productive of harm. But we entertain no 
such fear. The Marquis of Wellesley became Governor-General at 38, and the 
Marquis of Dalhousie at 35; but both governed the country with credit to 
themselves. 

It is not too much to expect an able man like Mr. Curzon, though so young, 
to show greater ability than many rulers more advanced in years. That he is 
a Tory should cause no fear, for English party-feeling cannot be imported 
into India. Lord Elgin is a Liberal, but what has he done for us? Far from 
doing anything for us, he has harassed us more than any Tory Viceroy. He 
has created more fear and alarm for us than even that unpopular Viceroy Lord 
Lytton. Mr. Curzon the Tory may well be expected to win greater respect 
in India than Lord Elgin the Liberal. 

_ Nothing definite can be said regarding the new Viceroy till we have seen 
him at work. Our present hopes and fears in this connection are all baseless, 
founded on mere speculation or surmise. The loyal Indian subjects will respect- 
fully welcome Mr. Curzon and look up to him for good government. He 
willing, India is sure to prosper under the man who will become, in the name of 
the Empress, the arbiter of the destinies of 32 crores of Indian people. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengali Translator. 
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